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THE PHI BETA KAPPA IDEAL’ 


OU are about to found a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa; 

and I am going to speak to you of the idea which is the 
soul of that Society. For Phi Beta Kappa is an idea, a 
thought. It is not of the earth—nor built of bricks and 
stones. Laboratories and halls are not needed by it; it does 
not subsist on revenues; even organizations with secretaries 
and presidents, are only external and unessential means. For 
it is spiritual, and dwells in the mind. 

Phi Beta Kappa is a conception of life, and then a pur- 
pose to realize it. Let us try to reach a provisional under- 
standing of it by observing the meaning of the name— 
Philosophy a guide of life. Philosophy here means con- 
sideration, rational consideration. It means the scrutiny 
of our experiences, and the testing of their values. But this 
scrutiny and rational consideration do not imply that reason 
and the intellect are all that is of worth in a human life. 
Rather, a broad, rational and human consideration will 
embrace all human interests and experience. For our intui- 
tions, our impulses, our passionate desires, even our loves 
and hates, all make part of us as men and women. They 
have a right to be included in the full life of a human being. 
That rational consideration which is philosophy will prop- 
erly admit them, and ponder on their worth and truth. 

But a human being, many-sided as he seems through the 
changing action of his faculties, is or should be a unity and 


1An address delivered by Henry Osborn Taylor, D.Litt. L.H.D., of New 
York City, at the installation of the Beta of Texas Chapter of the Phi Beta 
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a whole. He should not be a whirling eddy of distracted 
motives and pointless acts. Rather let him be and continue 
as himself. And, if so, he must keep his experiences and 
his thought of them integrated as elements of a whole, and 
related to the individual that he is. And the standard which 
his rational consideration must apply to his experiences is 
their relationship to himself and their effect upon the well- 
being of the whole man or woman. This is a catholic crite- 
rion by which to judge the value or the truth of anything 
coming into our lives. Our philosophy must regard our 
entire natures, and in the light of the whole consider the 
worth of each element of experience. To this end it must 
needs strengthen our character, and steady our purpose and 
the will to achieve it. 

Moreover, no man or woman can exist alone. Individual 
lives are bound up in the life of society. Consequently the 
standard of their own welfare, which tests the worth of their 
experiences, must relate as well to the welfare of human 
society. 

Such seems to me the meaning of Phi Beta Kappa and the 
heart of our ideal. You see at once that this conception and 
the purpose to realize it are scarcely inborn or implanted 
by nature. It does not spring up in childhood, nor is unaided 
youth likely to find it. It may not come to us through living 
out our own uninstructed lives; it must be reached through 
education. That will bring to us ample and well-proved 
matter for our thought, and will instruct and discipline us, 
so that we may consider everything more justly, and set it 
all in larger balances. Education opens to us the ever un- 
folding vista of the beauties and values which mankind 
through all the ages have drawn from life. 

Such an education will not fail to present to our minds 
standards of life and conduct that have been tested. These 
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will aid us to curb rash impulses and reconsider our own 
most cherished whims. They will bring us matter for 
thought, and help us to codrdinate and use it. In the end, 
what life has taught us, and what books have taught us, 
should become part of ourselves and of our working facul- 
ties and personal power. This will also strengthen our 
character. 

I am not a professor. My years have not been passed in 
academic circles. But I have been a learner all my life, and 
have always been trying to put my thoughts together. How 
to teach has always been to me a mystery. I am ignorant 
and unpracticed in the academic art. Yet I shall venture to 
wander with you for a little while, through our recognized 
provinces of education, to find illustrations of the significance 
which the Phi Beta Kappa ideal carries for me. 

Surely, the education corresponding with our Phi Beta 
Kappa ideai depends not only on the subject, but on the way 
each subject is taught, studied, and thought upon. The 
bearing and relationship of each subject to kindred matters 
should be made to appear. Indeed, the student should be 
brought to realize the inherent kinship of all manner of 
endeavor after knowledge. He should also try to grasp the 
relationship of each study to his whole education and even 
to his scheme of life. It goes without saying that he must 
use his own mind actively and constructively. 

One aim of education is to draw out and develop our 
faculties to their utmost power. Balance and a broad founda- 
tion are important, whatever may prove to be the student’s 
ultimate calling. If one would develop one’s faculties to 
the full, and complete one’s nature, there should be at the 
foundation a broad appreciation of the human elements and 
the enlightening influences which have built up the lives of 


men and women. 
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Those elements have been brought together for us and set 
forth in veritable instances and examples of their action and 
effect. This is the office of the great works of literature and 
art. They are the teachers of us all. To be sure, you do not 
have to read books or look at pictures in order to learn 
something of life. You are part of it, and it surrounds and 
hammers its impacts and its lessons upon you from all sides. 
But this does not mean that it is well for you to be ignorant 
of those high exemplifications of it which are likely to rise 
above your own experience. They may disclose reaches of 
humanity which you have not perceived. They will show you 
its greatness and beauty and open its depths; they will 
present its sublime attainments and awful catastrophes. 
They will profitably perplex your mind with mankind’s 
dilemmas. They will teach you infinitely more than one poor 
life can compass in its passage through the world. Seeing, 
through their vision, the laws of life, you will learn to look 
beyond what might have been your untaught impulse and to 
moderate those personal whims which an ignorant person is 
apt to regard as true fulfilments of his nature. You will 
view your hopes and fears, your own small fortunes, in the 
universal light shed by a broad knowledge of the conse- 
quences of human conduct. 

It is no light thing to learn life’s lessons from these great 
works, any more than it is easy to learn from life itself. 
Education is not an easy matter; and the upward path 
through life, while it may be a way of happiness, is also one 
of unremitting toil. 

As examples of such great works, I might point to the 
epics, the dramas and lyrics, and the art of ancient Greece. 
Possibly they are more beautiful and perfect than any cre- 
ations since their time. They present in high relief what 
humanity may be and attain to through itself. They lay 
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bare the mortal agonies of men netted in the web of fate, 
which is the web of their own conduct. 

Modern life presses on without the Greek classics. There 
is no time to learn their beautiful and difficult speech. And 
how can we bring into our throbbing present those far-off 
instances of humanity, and see that it is the same as ours? 
Let us not waste blame upon this state of fact. Fine pic- 
tures and statues may still be seen, and the symphonies of 
Beethoven may be heard. There are great plays and poetry 
and fiction in our own tongue. These may be made our 
companions—the great works themselves, I say, not books 
about them. Read Shakespeare, Milton, if you will, and 
other splendid ones. Books about them will not make them 
yours. 

We need these great works to complete our knowledge of 
what we are or may be. They give us the high features of 
humanity, which we are not likely to become familiar with 
in our daily intercourse. And they teach us the principles 
which control or affect the lives of all men and women. The 
tragedy of Macbeth shows how things come to pass; how 
the wicked deed breeds evil in the doer, and brings ill to all 
within its range of consequences. As you read the play, 
passage by passage, you follow the inevitable consequences 
of the murder of the king. Although we are no murderers 
of King Duncan, such great literature may enable us to see 
our actions set in the laws of life. In our universities today 
a very serious study of man and human prospects is proceed- 
ing by methods of psychology, introspective, psychoanalytic, 
behaviouristic, or using the pregnant concept of the Gestalt. 
These schools are all modern, full of energy, and doing 
valiant battle with each other. None of them is to be depre- 
ciated. Yet some of us are thinking of purpose and the mind’s 
intellectual endeavors, which seem our especially human 
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activities. Laboratory psychology has so far done little to 
enlighten us concerning these. 

From the works of imaginative literature one passes to 
history by an easy transition. That also deals with life. I¢ 
is not a dead, but a living record, setting forth the advances 
and retrogressions of mankind, It is the story of human 
endeavor. At least the endeavor is the most surely human 
part. The endeavor is the man himself. What he accom- 
plishes or fails to do may not depend upon him. 

I beg you who study history to study it with active sym- 
pathies. Bring to yourselves what the people you read about 
were trying to do; what they cared for; what they desired. 
We are judged most justly by such as understand our 
motives. And so one will best understand the past by looking 
into the motives of those who seem to have led it on, or to 
have held it back. We bring their conduct home to ourselves, 
and try to view it as if it were our own. 

But we also seek in history the laws or principles of 
events. We cannot confine ourselves to the motive and 
endeavor of the actors. We must consider what they ac- 
complished, and where and why they failed. For we seek to 
learn how things come to pass. And we may have noted 
that many a road to hell is paved with good intentions. The 
lesson of history is that not only must you do what seems 
right and best to you; but that at your peril you must choose 
aright, in accord with what may be the best possible outcome 
in the prevailing order of things. 

Do we not then need all the instruction that history can 
bring us? We may think that the course of things does not 
quite repeat itself. Yet we must recognize that the courses 
of past events carry wisdom for us. Did I say past events? 
Is any event quite past? Rather, do not events, great and 
small together, carry on in their results and consequences? 
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The past is in our present, dynamic still; even as we of the 
present are building ceaselessly the future, while we are 
doing what we can to fashion our own lives. 

Our interest in history follows what we care most for in 
the past—that which joins with what we desire for the pres- 
ent, and hope for in the future. Each present shapes its own 
view of history, and rewrites the record according to its 
own desires and understanding. We care more for social 
and industrial affairs than for dynasties and wars. We look 
at politics from an economic standpoint. We take and should 
take from history what we care for, and can use and make 
into our own lives. 

Here I would offer a suggestion. We want what we 
can use and we want the best. The epochs of the past have 
differed one from another. Nations and periods present ele- 
ments of strength and weakness. Each great people, or 
notable period, has much to interest us, something to teach 
us. But not all of it is equally worth our notice. We should 
study the chief accomplishment of each people or period. 
By so doing we shall gain most that can be taken to our- 
selves. 

Man is and always has been a motley animal and an 
aspiring soul. Rottenness and ordure strew the past. Every 
people, every period has its weak points, its foul parts. 
Their lesson is chiefly negative. We can gain more by 
occupying ourselves with the great and strong things of the 
past, than with its foolishness. Strength, rather than folly, 
best carries on into the making of the world. 

Let me illustrate from the salient points of various peo- 
ples. We may look afar to China, and draw lessons from 
its old Confucian system of government and social adjust- 
ment. It can tell us of the saving strength which is held in 
reverence for family ties and for the graded relationships 
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of society. We learn what conserving power may lie in cus- 
toms and ceremonies. 

India has quite another lesson. She reveals the need of 
some men to sink themselves in the calm of that which is 
conceived as changeless and undisturbed. Opposed to this, 
Greece, the universal, offers all manner of enlightenment 
touching the brave attempts of mortals to win whatever is 
of worth in human life. They strive for fame; they love 
all forms of beauty; they seek truth, knowledge of many 
kinds. Further to the west, Rome proves her steadfast 
bravery; presents her self-control and her evolving methods 
of government; and then her admirable and cosmopolitan 
jurisprudence, which underlies so much of our own civil 
law. Passing on through the Middle Ages, we observe the 
constructive energies of religion, scale the heights of mys- 
ticism, and learn to feel the emotion of religious love. 

The Renaissance displays the glories of religious art 
becoming magnificently human. We sense the reborn life 
of cities, and discern a strong awakening of the desire to 
try out the world of nature directly and through experiment. 
Science sturdily bestirs itself, and moves on mightily, through 
the centuries of Vesalius and Copernicus, of Galileo and 
Newton. To the north, Germany has asserted its nationality 
in the reform of religion and through revolt from alien 
ecclesiastical dominance. Among the histories of modern 
peoples, probably that of England can most readily be taken 
to ourselves; and then the story of our own expanding coun- 
try. These are somewhat breathless suggestions; you will 
extend them for yourselves. 

A knowledge of history will be found broadening and 
enlightening for those who enter upon the study of the 
law, and wish to avail themselves fully of its intellectual 
discipline. Nothing is better than the law to strengthen the 
reasoning faculties; and the lawyer’s training and respect 
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for precedents need not keep him from a humane and 
benevolent view of human affairs. 

The student of history, as well as the student of literature, 
who would advance far, will need a knowledge of languages 
other than his own. That goes without saying. But, in 
studying languages, we must still bear in mind that our Phi 
Beta Kappa ideal demands that all our studies shall make 
for the strengthening of our faculties and the broadening 
of our lives. A wise and penetrating study of language is 
admirably adapted to open for us the ways of the human 
mind. It reveals the mind’s spiritual energies using the 
images of sense—the images rising from our contacts with 
the physical world. 

Thus far we have been busy with the humanities; that is 
to say, the clearly human side of education, the humane 
study of man, his conduct and his works. Other studies have 
to do directly with the world of organisms and things in- 
organic, in which we live. These also come within the range 
of our education, since no way of seeking knowledge is alien 
to our ideal. Only we have to think how the study of natural 
science may be humanized in us and made to enlarge our 
human selves. 

I am not a scientist, and have no practical suggestions for 
those who are students of physics, chemistry or geology, 
or the biological sciences. One and all, these are entrancing 
fields of research and experiment. Today the old conven- 
tional barriers and divisions no longer hold between them. 
Physics and chemistry are but different aspects of the study 
of the elements and foundations of our world. Geology uses 
them both, and aids them in return. It is itself half bio- 
logical in its investigation of the succession of once living 
organisms. All departments of biology need chemistry, and 
struggle to become exact and mathematical. They would 
look to the methods of physics for a pattern. But physics 
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has recently revolutionized itself, and is passing through a 
region of uncanny happenings, unrealizable to any except 
perhaps the mathematical physicist himself. The rest of 
us stand without, listening to the echoes, but assured that 
the search itself is of the highest intellectual value. 

From our standpoint of Phi Beta Kappa, I think I may 
venture to say that the pursuit of any branch of science is of 
intellectual and human value to the man who can lift his 
mind to the bearing and relations of his subject. There is 
mental discipline in scientific work. It trains us in clear see- 
ing, and in discriminating statement. Our scientific knowl- 
edge should instruct and enter into the principles by which 
we live. It will thus affect our conduct and our attitude 
toward every social question. I need not comment on the 
universal utility of science for the times in which we live. 

It may be that the scientific method is essentially the same 
for all the sciences, however much the surface aspects vary. 
Always there must be some idea or working hypothesis, 
which suggests the line of investigation to the investigator. 
He uses his tools of direct investigation and carefully con- 
trolled experiment, and of mathematical calculation. He 
will adjust and systematize the result, but must accept what 
for him is the fact as he obtains it. He will reason on the 
fact; but, while the fact stands, it must control. Perhaps 
the ultimate rationale of it all is not for him. He is working 
in the middle distances of fact. 

There is still a way of seeking truth which is not quite 
the same as that of science. Its emphasis is different and 
its scope. Science professes to confine itself to what it can 
see and measure, test by experiment or mathematically 
deduce. But philosophy, to which I now refer as the final 
factor in our Phi Beta Kappa education—philosophy does 
not recognize any such limit to its search. It is the expression 
of man’s desire to think things out to their ultimate conclu- 
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sions or despairs. Its method is rational consideration. It 
scrutinizes the fields of knowledge, as well as the form and 
substance of human experience. In its effort to certify and 
finally rationalize experience, philosophy may direct itself 
to any prevailing topic of curiosity or intellectual interest. 
It has, in the past, applied itself to religion, and has made 
religions into theologies. Today it reaches to all sides of 
life, and above all is absorbed with the data of science. It 
is seeking to test the methods and results of physical, and 
indeed of social, science through processes of ultimate ra- 
tional consideration. Herein the imperative logic of the 
mind obeys its own necessities, and sets its own standards of 
consistency and truth. 

Philosophy is for those who are moved by these insist- 
ences. I present to you its intellectual motive and answer- 
ing rational effort as a proper part of your own nature, and 
as a final stage in your education. It will help you to ap- 
praise and harmonize the other educated portions of your- 
self. Philosophic consideration includes the principles of 
conduct and of happiness. Through these it pays due regard 
to all the factors of human life; it establishes the character 
in the fitting choice of what is best; it should enable the man 
or woman to think and do what is right and what seems best 
or most expedient through life’s storms as well as under 
happy stars. It will help you to maintain yourself an 
integrated whole, a self-controlled man or woman. 

Such education as I have tried to outline is merely begun 
in college; nor is it concluded in the opening years of profes- 
sional work. It is an education to continue all your life. 

I have not spoken of religion, because my topic has been 
disciplined and integrated knowledge. But religion also 
moves and breathes in my own conception of a full and 


rounded life. 
Henry OssporN TAYLOR. 
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MODERN MUSIC’ 


T is very difficult for a composer to speak of contempo- 
rary music without constantly speaking of himself, and 
those who attempt to avoid doing so, commit a fault even 
more serious. In failing to name themselves, they let it be 
understood that the qualities most lacking in their con- 
temporaries are precisely those which they themselves pos- 
sess, and seem to infer that the blindness and the prejudices 
of an unappreciative public cause their renown to be less 
great than their merits might warrant. However, while 
speaking of my own music, whenever necessary, for which 
I hope you will pardon me, I shall try to take a point of 
view as objective as possible. 

At present, there are two very marked tendencies in 
music, two systems which oppose each other vigorously. On 
one side, the school which favors ‘‘the return to the classi- 
cal tradition with a vocabulary as consonant as possible.” 
On the other side the school of “dissonance, of the free use 
of musical matter.” 

Here we have the arguments of the former: Since the war, 
music based on the use of dissonant chords has come to an 
impasse. Its creations are full of false notes without rhyme 
or reason and this brings about an impression of similarity 
and of extreme monotony in all its compositions. Its only 
object is the extravagant search for discordance which 
deadens the auditory sense and destroys the desire for clear- 
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ness. Let us return, they say, to the wise laws of tonality, of 
modulations, of melodic sweep. Let us take for models the 
divine Mozart, Bach, Scarlatti. Let us pass over old deaf 
Beethoven; let us ignore the German romanticists and turn 
with horror from Wagner and his following, Richard 
Strauss and Schonberg, to return to the noble simplicity of 
Donizetti, Verdi, and Gounod. Our master, Erik Satie, is 
the only one who has retained a clear vision; we have one 
more proof of this in the fact that even Stravinsky, in his 
last works adheres to those principles without which there 
is no salvation. Music above all must please, and moreover, 
must be a national language; no complications, no studied 
elegance, only simple melodies, diatonics of harmony ac- 
cording to the rules, in a word compositions following the 
classical model! 

To which the other side replies: We cannot revive the 
past. It is impossible to ignore or to seem to ignore what 
has been done. Let us make use of the dissonance of mod- 
ern harmonic language as of an inheritage. The generations 
which have preceded us have battled to conquer this new 
vocabulary. Let us keep it jealously; it is the outgrowth of a 
natural evolution. Let the new chords be the basis of a new 
harmonic system more real than the old one, which is based 
on harmonic resonance, but cut off at its most important 
point (that is, at the appearance of the harmonic natural of 
the 7th dominant). You proclaim yourselves disciples of 
Bach and of Mozart and you take from these masters only 
their most superficial quality, the harmony of their days. 
You do not penetrate their thought and you close your eyes 
to their audacious innovations, which prove their efforts to 
widen and develop that harmonic system. Dissonance must 
not be an end, any more than consonance, that is certain, 
but it is an admirable means without which, in our era, it is 
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impossible to create a living work. Your works in imitation 
of Mozart and Gounod are only so many medleys, more or 
less successful according to the degree of technique that you 
possess. At a time when even the most conservative mu- 
sicians are setting forth timidly on the path of the new 
resonance, you are seeking by this means to pass as audacious 
innovators while you are really only plagiarists of authors 
long since fallen into disuse and, for the most part, unknown 
to the public. 

At present, “No change on the front,” as the war bulletins 
used to say. There is, however, a group of young composers 
who lean toward the first point of view, and we notice more 
and more works conceived in the style of this new Renais- 
sance. 

Another question, that of ‘musical objectivity,” has 
greatly occupied young composers, and is still engaging 
them, although the principle of it is manifestly acquired. 
This question has been treated in a masterly fashion by the 
well-known orchestra conductor, Ernest Ansermet, in a 
study on Stravinsky. I greatly regret not being able to quote 
this study in its entirety for it explains the matter much 
more clearly than I ever could. Objectivity consists, there- 
fore, in the search for ‘“‘musical matter,”’ above all, in search 
for expression. A beautiful melodic line, a beautiful modu- 
lation, an interesting superposition of theme, are “musical 
matter.” They have their intrinsic beauty outside of all pic- 
torial or philosophical considerations, and this beauty is not 
jeopardized by time; it remains eternally young. On the 
contrary, subjectivity which seeks preéminently the expres- 
sion of personality by whatever means, leads easily towards 
what we term “sincerity” and which in art is an extremely 
dangerous objective. 

How many artists do say: “Above all, J am sincere. I 
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write what I feel. I say what I think. I give you my heart, 
etc. . . .” To which it would often be well to answer: “We 
don’t ask for that much. Keep for yourself your heartaches 
and your impressions.” There are crude ways of being sin- 
cere and some of them must be controlled. Roland Manuel 
remarks that ‘“‘Sincerity may be an explanation; it is not an 
excuse.” 

This seeking for musical objectivity has little by little 
caused composers carefully to avoid all that which might be 
interpreted as music of expression or of description. They 
wish primarily to write ‘‘pure music,”’ that is to say, music 
which rests on nothing foreign to matter purely musical. The 
titles of the impressionistic works (Debussy, Ravel) tending 
to create in advance an atmosphere, are carefully avoided. 
We no longer write anything but Suites, Studies, Sonatas, 
etc. That reminds me of a picture which I saw in the Salon 
des Independants by a painter who was a believer in “‘pure 
painting” and who, afraid to choose titles, borrowed them 
from music. He exhibited an enormous canvas on which a 
winding red line intermingled with a green line. The picture 
was called ‘“‘Fugue in Two Colors.’ The public, at first, a 
little bewildered, understood soon enough that the red line 
was one of the colors and evidently the green the other. 
Thus everybody was satisfied with little effort. 

In music we soon came to the same point and every work 
not lending itself to a literary interpretation was considered 
“pure music,’ which quality was sufficient to exact admira- 
tion. On the other hand, the musical element, however beau- 
tiful it might be, was neglected in every work expressing a 
certain definite sentiment, that alone condemning it a priori. 
This state of mind is the reaction of the new generation 
against romanticism and impressionism, and it is owing to 
such aesthetics that there has been a return to Bach and 
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Mozart, “pure” musicians. It is also the same theory which 
impels present composers to deny that dramatic musical art 
can survive. They all consider the musical theatre a dead 
form, incapable of regeneration. 

At this point I shall take personal part in the debate and 
I will strongly protest against this conception. I am entirely 
convinced that the “musical element” is the most important 
thing, the vital essence of the work, but in my opinion this 
“musical element”’ finds itself greatly magnified if it corre- 
sponds to a general human idea. We have long admired 
Bach’s Choralvorspiele, unique from the standpoint of its 
structure and its marvelous counterpoint, this being obvi- 
ously pure music. Later, different authors, in particular Al- 
bert Schweitzer, have demonstrated that these Choralvor- 
spiele are real symphonic poems drawing their subjects from 
the different stanzas of the chant and illustrating them by 
turn. Thus in the splendid chant of Dogme en Musique, Aus 
tiefer Not schrei ich zu dir (the enlarged arrangement for 
six voices), we hear toward the end, ascending in a strongly 
marked rhythm, the marches which in the symbolic musical 
language of Bach express religious faith. In the last stanza 
the words of the chant express the hope of divine pardon. 
In the chant Durch Adams Fall, the bass is entirely in dis- 
cordant sevenths illustrating the idea of Adam’s fall. I 
might also mention the great choral, dn Wasser fliisse Baby- 
lons, where the continued movement of double strokes is un- 
doubtedly the description of a river. I might continue these 
examples endlessly, as all those who know the works of Bach 
can easily understand. This symbolism of the language does 
not diminish the intrinsic value of the work, but, on the con- 
trary, it makes it more human, more moving. 

It is in this spirit that I am attempting to write works 
such as Pacific 231 and Rugby. The subtitle of these pieces 
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is Symphonic Movement, and that is their true title. In call- 
ing them Pacific or Rugby I am only indicating the sources 
of my inspiration, for reasons of honesty, and also to give 
to the listener a clue which will facilitate comprehension of 
the work. This being done, my aim is to interest my hearers 
not by the subject but by the music, by the “musical matter.” 
My friends tell me that I have achieved my purpose. My 
critics tell me that I have succeeded only in imitating stupidly 
the noise of the locomotives and the thump of feet on the 
ball. 

I believe firmly also in the possibility of a regeneration of 
dramatic music. Since the days of Debussy and Strauss it 
must be confessed that dramatic music has fallen into a pe- 
riod of depression. There are several reasons for this. First, 
the difficulty of freeing oneself from the tutelage of Wag- 
ner, Debussy, and Strauss; second, the difficulty of finding 
modern lyric subjects, that is, subjects of our day; third, the 
enchanted ring drawn around theatres by the publishing 
houses which hold the copyright of the current works of 
Gounod, Bizet, Massenet, Puccini. Last and foremost is the 
exclusive desire for pure music, on the part of the new school. 
In dramatic art, music must support and aid the drama. The 
desire for pure music, therefore, is in direct contradiction to 
its possibilities, and will cause the drama to be overwhelmed 
by the symphony. 

A single modern composer has tried to find a balance be- 
tween these extremes. Alban Berg, with his work entitled 
W oozeck, has aroused considerable comment in Germany. 
The symphonic part is constructed in classical musical forms, 
such as Sarabande, Variations, etc., upon which the drama is 
developed. Most of the other composers, dreading it, have 
evaded the difficulty and have taken refuge behind an at- 
tempt to regenerate the old opera. Stravinsky with Mavra 
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and Oedipus Rex, Hindemith with Cardillac, Darius Milhaud 
with Les Malheurs d’Orphée, Ravel with L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges, Roland Manuel with Isabelle et Pantalon and 
Le Diable Amoureux, Auric with the Bal Masqué, and 
myself with Judith, a serious opera. 

Along with these works, there are others by the same com- 
posers, in which the difficulty has been frankly faced with 
more or less success. For example, La Brebis Egarée by 
Milhaud, the three operas in one act by Hindemith, the 
dramas of Krenek, the Sette Canzoni by Malipiero, Erwar- 
tung and Die Gliickliche Hand by Schonberg, Le Poirier de 
Misére by Delannoy and my musical tragedy Antigone. I 
wish I were able to tell you of the efforts and the determi- 
nation of each of these musicians, but that is impossible. 
There is only one work of which I may speak with a thor- 
ough knowledge. That is Antigone. The principal reasons 
for the lack of success of the great part of the work of the 
lyric theatre seem to me to be the following: the slowness 
of the action, exaggerated by the chorus and the symphony, 
and the impossibility of understanding the text. In this day 
we are accustomed to speed. The motion picture has given 
us the taste for a swift succession of tableaux and the public 
no longer has any patience. Hence the dismay of the public 
when confronted by works of the dimensions of those of 
Shakespeare and Wagner. In singing in the normal fashion 
or in double or triple time, one emphasizes the duration of 
the sounds. Everyone has already understood the end of 
the sentence when the singer has scarcely begun (provided 
that one may understand him, which is not often the case). 
This condition creates a very painful impression of heaviness 
and weariness. A further disadvantage is the drawing out 
of the word on the sonorous syllables, which renders it un- 
intelligible. Each word is more or less plastic according to 
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the place it occupies in the sentence. ‘I’o draw out a part of 
that word to the detriment of another part destroys that 
plasticity. The word cannot be subordinated to the melody. 
It is the word, on the contrary, which ought to create the 
melody, for each word has a melody of its own. This melody 
has no more reason to be slower when sung than when 
spoken. ‘One should sing as one speaks,” says Chaliapin in 
his Pages de Ma Vie and he adds: ““The majority of singers 
speak as they sing which is not a compensation.” 

I have sought, therefore, in Antigone to keep the move- 
ment of the song almost identical with the time of the spoken 
word. The music is none the less melodious for it, because a 
melody can just as well be fast as slow, a fact which is not 
generally taken into account. In my opinion, this constitutes 
the true vocal style such as Bach in his recitatives of passion 
and Debussy in Péléas et Mélisande have conceived it. 

What is the true vocal style? For me it is the manner of 
considering the voice as a vehicle for words. It is, therefore, 
a special instrument, different from all the others, which no 
other can ever replace. Try to play selections from the part 
of Péléas on a violin or a flute. It will be absurd. But take 
the airs galants from the operas of Verdi, Puccini, Massenet, 
of all those who have an acknowledged reputation of writing 
well for the voice. These airs will lose nothing in being in- 
terpreted by an instrument. This is not then the best style 
for the voice since the voice can be so easily supplanted. 

The recitatives of Bach are admirable from the viewpoint 
of expression of the word because at that time he wanted 
the words to be understood. When the air begins, the words, 
always the same, are repeated several times. Then Bach 
treats the voice in instrumental style, generally making it 
dialogue with a solo instrument which outlines the same con- 
tours. Naturally all my effort has been spent on the concen- 
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tration of the symphony which supports the drama, in order 
that it may have a life of its own and its complete expression, 
without slowing the drama. When in this work the chorus 
intervenes, it is the lyric element, and the voices repeating 
the words are treated in the “vocal-instrumental and poly- 
phonic styles.” 

I have thus dwelt at some length on my own conceptions 
because I felt that I could do no better than to present to you 
altogether candidly my chief objectives and preoccupations. 

ARTHUR HONEGGER. 


THE SUPREME VALUES IN HUMAN 
NATURE’ 


Philippians IV, 6-7—“In nothing be anxious; but in everything by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto 
God. And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall guard 
your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.” 


N brief this means that the Peace of God will act as a sol- 
dier guard against all enemies for those who live in that 
great fortress whose name is Christ Jesus. When St. Paul 
wrote these words to his beloved friends at Philippi he had 
been for at least two, perhaps nearly four, years a prisoner 
in the hands of the Roman government. The opening para- 
graphs of his letter reflect some of the moods, the stress and 
strain, wrought upon his soul in that terrible experience. 
For about twenty-five years since his conversion he had been 
accustomed to move freely from land to land as his sense of 
duty and the call of the Divine Spirit directed him. For 
about half that time he had been engaged in energetic and 
triumphant proclamation of his sublime message, the great- 
est moral and spiritual revolution in history. In city after 
city he had founded churches, had revisited some of them, 
had sent trusted messengers hither and thither to instruct 
and guide them, had faced dangers of travel by sea and land, 
persecutions from frenzied mobs, prosecutions before Ro- 
man judges. In all these varied and intense experiences and 
thrilling adventures his marvellous personality had main- 
tained an indomitable courage of soul, his great mind had 
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wrestled with the most sublime facts known to history and 
with those divinely majestic truths which created a new 
era in the relations of God and man. 

For such a man what did imprisonment mean—and im- 
prisonment for long years? It meant the frustration of far- 
reaching, statesmanlike designs, the constant curbing of pas- 
sionate and unselfish yearnings, the humble submission to an 
inscrutable Providence, the brave endurance of human 
injustice. 

We can picture that intense, generous, vivid, eager per- 
sonality tempted over and over again to yield to angry and 
rebellious storms of emotion. It would seem so right and 
appropriate and commendable that the powerful and suc- 
cessful Apostle should feel perplexed and vexed by years of 
inactivity. How often must he have faced the danger of 
being swept away from faith and peace and joy into such 
bitter thoughts and feelings of rage! How was it then that 
those of his writings which are known as the Epistles of the 
imprisonment are among the most calm and generous and 
sublime of all writings in the world? What was the secret 
of that great spiritual victory? How did he conquer those 
ragings of the flesh and cast the energies of his disappointed 
and repressed nature into those attitudes and those moods 
which produced fruits so rich and nourishing that the world 
lives on them today? The answer is to be found in part at 
least in the verses before us. For his exhortation here is the 
record of an experience, as all true and effective exhortation 
must always be. It is the revelation of his own warfare and 
his own triumph. 

Writing to a city where a Roman garrison held constant 
watch and care over that section of the Empire he uses the 
picture of a castle or stronghold to set forth (real poet as 
he was) the spiritual in terms of the natural, the warfare of 
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the soul in the symbol of a beleaguered fortress. To make 
the picture clear to my own mind I go back to the ancient 
castle of Edinburgh. Will you accompany me on a visit to 
that home of romance? 

Up the steep ancient High Street you walk the Royal Mile 
till you reach the broad open esplanade, where the soldiers 
of the garrison are drilled. On the far side of it you come 
to the deep, broad moat which separates you from the rock 
on which the castle walls are reared. On all other sides the 
castle rock rises sheer and perpendicular from the plain and 
the valley below. The only entrance is here, across a narrow 
drawbridge thrown over the moat. Immediately beyond it 
you pass a soldier guard, and on through the arched portcul- 
lis-gate, under the iron door with the long and cruel teeth 
ready to be dropped suddenly if an enemy must be barred. 
Up a winding stone-paved causeway you climb, with high 
rock and buildings on the left. On the right over a wall 
guarded with cannon you look out upon one of the most 
glorious views of the city and the glistening Firth of Forth 
and far off towns and green fields and rolling hills. As you 
go on up the winding road past barracks and offices you come 
at length to a door at which a soldier stands. A narrow stair- 
way takes you up into a room with another soldier guard. 
In the centre of the room is a large table. On that table, 
under a high glass cover, what you see are the priceless crown 
jewels of the ancient kingdom of Scotland. 

On reflection you wonder whether the castle seems to 
have any other use than to guard those crown jewels, sym- 
bols of the royalty and glory and wealth of a king. 

That picture may help to make more actual and living the 
words of our great warrior of the soul, the Apostle Paul. 
He names the castle, the stronghold within which his life 
is now kept, and its name is Jesus Christ. He names the 
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supreme treasure which therein must be guarded against in- 
numerable assaults, the crown jewels of God, the hearts and 
minds of human beings. He names the powerful warder at 
the gate, he who can raise the drawbridge and close the gate 
when the enemy would seek possession of the treasuries of 
God. It is the mighty and calm and invincible Peace of God. 
He names one of the chief enemies that had been assailing 
himself in these days of imprisoned energies; it is Anxiety. 
And he names one of the most potent of the weapons in the 
sacred armory of the soldiers of God, it is thanksgiving and 
prayer, a vivid communion with God. 

These are all glorious facts, these are inspiring, poetic, 
thrilling pictures by which our universal human situation and 
its needs are set forth. We cannot here and now attempt to 
enlarge on them all. We must be content to select certain 
features and yet keep the whole picture before us to make 
them stand out in their arresting and inspiring proportions. 

First, let us consider the fact that Paul looks upon the 
hearts and minds of men as the central and supreme elements 
of our complex nature. These are the crown jewels of God. 
It is the possession of these which is in dispute between the 
powers of evil and the energies of the Divine Spirit. Else- 
where (2 Cor. X, 2-5), in another passage full again of a 
soldier’s imagery he describes the warfare which is now and 
henceforth the real centre of human history. The question 
before the world is whether its thought life shall be under 
the rule of Christ or whether “the city of Mansoul,” as 
John Bunyan has it, shall become the fortress of the enemy 
of God. 

If we look at the story of creative evolution which has 
transpired on the surface of our planet it is clear that its goal 
has been achieved in the existence of the personality of man. 
It is a fact, the supreme outstanding fact, that the human 
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personality, heart and mind, is related to the whole course 
of our world’s history as in a sense its goal because man is its 
master. It is man who surveys and interprets and with in- 
creasing power dominates nature. He is bringing it into 
subjection to his own needs and interests, and making it sub- 
servient to his will. All science and all art, yes, and all re- 
ligion, bear witness to the fact that your hearts and minds, 
O sons of men, are the crown and glory of the process of the 
ages on the surface of our planet. If we look at this fact 
from the personal point of view, it becomes clear that the 
Apostle has named those elements of our nature which are 
the essence of personality, the seat of immortality. 

What our future relations to the physical universe will be 
no one can say. There our imagination fails us, and as yet 
our science is dumb. But this at any rate we can conceive, 
and on this our Christian faith has taught us to lay hold with 
all the energy of our souls, that the powers which constitute 
our spiritual being do not perish when our brain ceases to be 
the organ of our life. And these powers are here called our 
hearts and our thoughts. The power to love and the power 
to think—these are imperishable. When the incident called 
death has closed our earthly career, when our animal in- 
stincts have ceased their constant appeals to our interest, 
our intelligence and our central will, when the world of our 
sense perception has lost its grip upon our higher selves, 
those very selves, those powers that were born of the very 
being and share the very likeness of our God, live on. We 
cannot picture their new environment in terms of physical 
nature. But that after all is not necessary. The essential 
thing is given in the conception which Christ has given to 
the race of mankind with a definiteness and a force that 
henceforth must rule the imagination and absorb the passion- 
ate interest of the race. That is a life in which heart and 
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thought, love and mind, shall continue to have exercise. 
Something will be given, some form of objective reality, 
upon which those supreme powers can spend their energies 
and thereby grow in beauty and strength and joy. 

It is becoming ever more clear that the history of human 
nature itself is supremely concerned with the development, 
the discipline, the perfecting of these central powers—our 
hearts and our thoughts. The conquest of science, the 
growth of industry and commerce, the saturation of society 
with the rich fruits of the various arts—these are not su- 
preme ends in themselves. They belong to the things that are 
seen and temporal. But they are the marvellous instruments 
and the glorious occasions on which the spiritual nature of 
man is expending itself that its own qualities may be brought 
to perfection. Hence it is that the most thoughtful people 
are concerned so deeply with the moral and spiritual rela- 
tions into which industry and art and politics bring us human 
beings, and with the mental processes involved therein. 

In fact all but the purblind are aware that the real treas- 
ures of our nature are the power to love and the power to 
think. All else is subordinate or transitory. These are 
supreme and immortal. 

Here therefore is the central and noblest task of every 
human being and of every form of education. It is so to 
train heart and mind, so to practise love and thought, that 
they shall be worthy of eternity, worthy of God. In the 
golden days of childhood and youth, when the nature is plas- 
tic, when the personality that is to live forever is being fash- 
ioned according to the pattern that shall endure, this is the 
substantial thing that is being done in all our schools of 
learning. The individual is being disciplined to love and to 
think, to choose the values, that shall mould himself, to 
learn the supreme art of seeing the truth. There is the high 
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emprise of every career when it is pursued intelligently, de- 
votedly, and without fear. He who loves only the pure and 
the noble and the good, he whose mind has an insatiable ap- 
petite for reality and truth in science, in business, in art, in 
all social relations, he shall live forever. His attainments 
are indeed woven into himself. You cannot separate the 
individual and those perfected powers of love and thought. 
The young graduate is what he has learned to love of honor 
and generosity and sincerity; and as he has learned to think 
and to believe, so is he. 

And they are the treasures, the crown jewels of God, 
the costly possessions of His own eternal labor and infinite 
joy. For these products, for these human spirits that love 
gloriously and judge truly He has labored through the ages 
of history. For these our earth was prepared, for these life 
worked in myriad forms far and wide on the land and in the 
paths of the seas. These were made actual at last when the 
reflective mind of man flowed from the will of God, hearts 
and minds dowered with capacities that are divine. From 
dim and rude beginnings human beings have wrought, a 
myriad wrestlers with the mystery of life, through count- 
less patient generations. In every humblest loyal man or 
woman, in poet and artist, in statesman and philosopher, in 
prophet and seer, at last in one supreme and glorious Super- 
man, in His matchless soul of stainless love and perfect 
thought, in His consciousness, mirror of His Father’s face, 
in His sacrifice and His triumph, when God rent the dark- 
ness and revealed Himself in transcendent moral glory, the 
Creator labored to produce hearts and minds that are 
worthy to have eternal life. 

But the Apostle conceives of this vast process of human 
development in terms of warfare. Elsewhere in a passage of 
marvellous psychological insight he has described it as a 
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‘‘war in our members,” where the evil forces are arrayed 
against the higher self in us all and an internecine conflict is 
being waged. For there are many enemies of the good in 
human nature, and we are all aware of them. Now, it is evil 
desires of all kinds that assail our honor. The basest of 
Neronic fleshly lusts, the rapacity of heartless greed, the 
sheer cruelty of a purely selfish Napoleonic ambition, all 
men know in varying degrees the force of these deadly foes. 
We are invaded in our secret lives by jealousy and malice 
and wrath, which seek to possess our thoughts and poison 
our affections. John Bunyan had a long list of these officers 
of Diabolus and enemies of Christ which have occupied 
the City of Mansoul. Among the most powerful is one not 
unknown even in academic circles, where serenity and gener- 
osity are supposed to dwell. His name is Captain Prejudice, 
and he is in command of a troop of sixty blind men. 

St. Paul names in the passage before us one of the most 
deadly and subtle of all our spiritual enemies, viz., anxiety. 
That is an enemy against which he must have fought hard in 
those years of imprisonment. It is one of the most glorious 
evidences of the deep sympathy of Jesus with the lives of the 
people around Him that He spent so much of the Sermon on 
the Mount on this subject of anxiety. He knew how anxiety 
might pervade the lives of all kinds of people. The poor 
are often its victims. Even the well-to-do might be anxious 
to fare better and to be as well dressed as their neighbors and 
rivals in fashion. He knew this enemy well for it sought even 
to conquer Him. It was to fight with anxiety that He went 
into the wilderness of trial after His baptism. It was the 
assault of anxiety that led Him to spend all night in the con- 
sultation of His Father before He selected His twelve 
apostles. With Him the approach of anxiety was a chal- 
lenge to His faith in the complete control of His Father 
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over His motives and plans and the conduct of His mission. 

I have known young men and women in student days 
assailed by this fell enemy of our hearts and thoughts. 
Anxiety about their work, about their ambitions and life 
plans, about their health, their expenses, even anxiety about 
their sins and their personal failures, often takes the joy out 
of a student’s life. His merriment may conceal the enemy 
gnawing at his heart and tyrannizing over the processes of 
his mind. The crown jewels of his God are in danger of be- 
ing marauded by this fiend of Fear. 

In his magnificent picture of the situation, St. Paul has the 
audacity, born of experience, born of the teaching and power 
of Christ, to say that the Lord of our life is able to set a 
mighty soldier guard in charge of our security. The name 
of this great warrior of heaven is the Peace of God. Our 
hearts and our thoughts, the supreme values of human na- 
ture, the crown jewels of God, are put in charge of that in- 
vincible guardian at the gates of life. Is it selfish greed that 
threatens to capture your imagination and your ingenuity, is 
it jealousy or malice that sweep away generosity and kind- 
ness of heart, is it evil passions, aroused perhaps by reading 
some vile story, that have created a storm and blurred your 
vision of divine truth, corrupted your sense of honor, is it 
anxiety that has invaded your soul, destroyed your natural 
affections and turned your mind upon dread pictures of dis- 
aster? St. Paul, that master of the noblest life, bids you seek 
the guardianship of the Peace of God. Peace that shelters 
purity, peace that wards off anger, peace that stifles anxious 
feelings ere they become poisonous thought, peace that opens 
the calm eyes of the mind to the divinest truths and moves 
the heart to self-forgetting love. There is a most glorious 
picture of a real experience, a life of serene dignity, of quiet 
power, of noble affections, of lofty aspirations, where a 
Presence, a comradeship, a divine Spirit, rules a man’s life; 
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and he calls it appropriately, nobly, convincingly, the Peace 
of God. 

Finally, let us look at the castle, the stronghold in which 
human nature can be thus guarded, in which its immortal 
values can be brought to perfection. It is no fortress of 
stone and lime. It is not, it cannot be fashioned of physical 
materials. Only personality can deal with personality if the 
supreme purposes of God and the supreme possibilities of 
man are to be achieved. And therefore the Apostle names 
here that one Personality who is of such measure that all 
humanity can be related to Him, of such a place in the scheme 
of the moral universe that every man can deal with Him and 
He with every man. 

The phrase “in Christ” pervades not only the writings of 
the Apostle Paul but the whole New Testament with its influ- 
ence. All round the shores of the Eastern Mediterranean 
this fact had already been carried by the missionaries of the 
Christian gospel. It is a fact which overwhelmed Paul him- 
self near the gates of Damascus, and converted the greatest 
mind of his day from hatred to love, from fierce denial to 
exultant faith, towards Jesus Christ. It was a fact which 
not only made the substance of his own life, his own com- 
munion with God, his own devotion to universal human serv- 
ice as debtor both to Greeks and Barbarians; he found it be- 
came a fact also for all kinds of men and women, infinitely 
varied in race and culture, in previous condition and charac- 
ter of life. What was this amazing universal fact? 

The fact consists in this, that one Personal Being is related 
to mankind everywhere, and His name is Jesus Christ. It 
means that wherever Paul goes he finds himself as it were 
surrounded like castle walls with all which that name means. 
The words and the character of Jesus fill his mind with their 
beauty, their truth, their strange and irresistible authority. 
When his conscience reproves his past, somehow Jesus living 
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that life, dying on that Cross, becomes the Voice of God’s 
mercy. When he, the prisoner, looks forward to the un- 
known future, to execution or release, that Person is already 
there, inhabiting his future, and he whispers in his heart: 
“To live is Christ, to die is gain.” It is true that you cannot 
explain this fact by reducing it to other measures of human 
life. You cannot explain electricity unless by inexplicable 
ether. You cannot explain life except by an inexplicable God. 
You cannot explain this Castle of the human soul, this su- 
preme, historic personality who pervades the whole world 
and today is winning all races to His love, except by calling 
Jesus the Christ, the Son of the Living God. 

But He is proved today more widely, more triumphantly 
than ever in these two thousand years since Paul, to be the 
universal Presence, the symbol and the expression, the chan- 
nel of the outflowing creative will and perfecting love of 
God. His teaching, His ministries of pity, His Cross where 
“sorrow and love flow mingled down,” His victory over 
death, these constitute the whole fact of Christ. Only the 
most earnest prayer, only the most eager faith, only the 
noblest aspirations, only the loftiest thoughts which the 
human mind can cherish, are worthy to be used by us toward 
that name above all names. 

They whose lives are set within the encircling fortress of 
Christ Jesus are not free from fierce assaults of haunting 
doubt or stormy passion or grinding fear. But the ancient 
promise holds, and is being proved by the living experience 
of myriads of human beings every day, that our hearts and 
our minds, our immortal selves, the supreme values of 
human nature, the crown jewels of God, can be and are in- 
deed guarded in the universal fortress of Christ by the glori- 
ous Peace of God. 


W. Doucias MACKENZIE. 


THE HABIT OF CRIME IN THE 
UNITED STATES’ 


HE President of the United States said recently in 

New York that the prevalence of crime in the United 
States had become the most alarming of all the evils of the 
time. He pointed out that in the cities of this country there 
are twenty times as many violent deaths per year and per 
unit of population as in the cities of the other great modern 
nations. And in consequence of the undisputed facts the 
President has appointed a commission of the very best men 
in the country to assess the causes and propose a remedy. 
This is a bold and courageous thing to do. But the commis- 
sion in accepting the undertaking take upon themselves one 
of the most difficult and thankless tasks that has ever been 
accepted by any body of men since the Commission to Nego- 
tiate Peace in Paris sailed hopefully from New York in 
1918. Let us review the great items and the growth of the 
crime situation in the country. 

When the first of the makers of this country made settle- 
ment on North American shores, there were some five hun- 
dred thousand natives on the soil. There was imminent dan- 
ger of war and extinction of the settlers. The British gov- 
ernment with the hearty approval of the pioneers entered 
into solemn agreements with the Indians to take certain 
areas of land and never thereafter so long as water ran down 
hill to allow any pioneer to buy or take lands not ceded. For 
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two hundred years these treaties were solemnly made and 
for two hundred years the pioneers ignored the law, broke 
the treaties, killed Indians who resisted and took lands not 
ceded. It meant a state of warfare on the frontier from 
1609 till 1893; a warfare which originated in sheer lawless- 
ness. There was hardly any land law of any character which 
our ancestors did not violate with impunity from decade to 
decade. I am not undertaking to fix the grades of responsi- 
bility for this early and fatal practice of treaty breaking; I 
am merely stating the fact and adding that it was not neces- 
sary, and that a dangerous habit was entering into the life 
of the rising nation. 

Similarly there was a solemn law enacted in 1807 under 
the benevolent and wise leadership of Thomas Jefferson. 
The statute decreed that slaves purchased for a song by 
Rhode Island and New York ship captains on the coast of 
Africa should not be landed in any port of the United States, 
and that any ship captain who violated the law should lose 
his ship and himself suffer heavy penalties. In 1818 and 1820 
this policy was sharpened to the point that the offender 
should lose his ship, his slaves, and his life. And this law was 
made an international treaty by the assent of Great Britain 
and the assistance of that country in its enforcement. The law 
was violated every year in most flagrant fashion, as many as 
eighty ships engaged in the trade in some years; and it was 
commonly said in 1860 that fifteen thousand slaves were 
imported that way into the United States: northern ships 
and southern markets. Few if any ships were ever confis- 
cated; and only one man was ever hanged under the law, a 
poor devil caught and hanged in 1862, when it was too late 
to expect any good effect. 

There are men who say laws should not be passed if pub- 
lic sentiment is not wholly crystallized in favor of their 
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enforcement. Here isa case for the study of public sentiment 
and the reasons for the enactment of law. I shall merely 
say the violation of this law was one of the primary causes 
of the civil war in this country and add that our grand- 
fathers paid dearly for their lawlessness. 

One of the most fruitful of all the acts of Congress in the 
making of men lawless was the Fugitive Slave law of 1850— 
an act of Congress solemnly urged by no less personages 
than Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Rufus Choate, and the 
most eminent of southerners everywhere. From 1851 to 
1861 men and bodies of men violated the law and boasted 
of the violation. Their grandsons boast today from many 
platforms that their grandfathers were lawless, under- 
ground railroads being the principal means. It may be said 
this law was wrong. It probably was. But who decides what 
is socially wrong? An overwhelming majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people enacted the law; and these repre- 
sentatives were clearly supported by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the voters. Yet majorities of certain states took it 
upon themselves to say that their law officers should not 
enforce it, all agreeing that the law was constitutional. It 
was clear, open, and public violation of law, and law was 
and is the acknowledged cement of every social order. The 
reason is to be sought in the long-cultivated habit in Ameri- 
cans of flouting the law they made, the outcome to be sought 
in the horrors of the war which followed. A quiet ob- 
servance of the Fugitive Slave law, after the manner in 
which other peoples observe distasteful laws, and a steady 
pressure of its opponents for its repeal might easily have pre- 
vented the great war which changed forever the character of 
the country. I have cited three great instances in the history 
of the country, instances which carry with crushing weight 
the warning that lawlessness is both dangerous and terrible 
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in its consequences. There are a few cases nearer our own 
time which tell the same story. 

Out of the long controversy between the railroad com- 
panies and the farmers of the west and northwest which 
lasted from 1868 to 1914, there was one notable law en- 
acted by Congress in 1886, the Interstate Commerce act, 
which specifically claimed for the people the right to control 
the railroads. A commission was appointed to sit in Wash- 
ington, hear complaints of lawlessness against the roads and 
take steps to remedy the ills acknowledged by all. The com- 
missioners in the effort to do their duty called witnesses and 
summoned railroad officials. The railroad officials refused 
to obey, claiming the law unconstitutional. The Federal Su- 
preme Court sustained the railroads and twenty years later 
under the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt the Interstate 
Commerce act was amended and full powers claimed and 
guaranteed in the amended law. The railroads again urged 
that the people could not, under the constitution, control in- 
terstate transportation; and the Federal courts again sus- 
tained the officials of the roads, guilty as all agree, all the 
while in the most unsocial of practices. In 1914 the Inter- 
state Commerce act was again amended; the railroads were 
again warned to submit; and the Commission authorized 
to act. The roads again resisted, but the courts failed this 
time to support them and today all the railroads in the 
United States recognize the right of the people to control 
and regulate their vast business. 

It required thirty years of persistent agitation on the 
part of vast numbers of people to accomplish the result. It 
was a great and a necessary reform, long delayed on account 
of the socially expensive power of judicial review. In the 
long struggle when the courts were plainly against the peo- 
ple who gave them their power, a great deal of what they 
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sought was lost forever and hundreds of thousands of 
privileged individuals had reaped the rich fruits of wrong- 
doing and oppression. But was it not better to work and 
fight in patience so long as the organic law of the land was 
in question? A violent course on the part of the reformers 
would surely have lost them everything they sought. It 
was an expensive way; but it was the way of law-abiding 
people. 

Another and a somewhat different case came in 1890. The 
managers of great business corporations, like railroad man- 
agers, in the preceding decades drove their affairs through 
states and ran riot in lawlessness and bribery in the decade 
before 1890. The country, suffering under a drastic and 
long-continued deflation, was at the point of revolution. 
Both parties in Congress, supported by overwhelming ma- 
jorities of the voters, enacted the famous Sherman anti-trust 
law and attached severe penalties. It was a case like that 
of 1807, hardly a doubt as to the need of drastic national 
action. The ablest lawyers of the time drew the law in the 
hope that the courts could not claim that the constitution was 
violated; no American law was ever more carefully drawn. 
Here as in the railroad regulation measure, there was long 
drawn-out controversy, business men violating the law every 
day of their lives because it was profitable to do so. But here 
as in the former case, the people pressed their case, the 
courts which might have been supposed to be for them, de- 
layed and split hairs from 1890 to 1914 when another na- 
tional commission was created to regulate and control the 
great businesses of the country: a control as necessary as 
democratic. The era of Reconstruction lawlessness is 
omitted here because it was a part of the civil war. 

The long struggle between the democratic and the olli- 
garchic forces of the nation matched that of the struggle 
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between similar forces between 1801 and 1861. The people 
in the former case became involved in lawlessness along with 
their opponents. In the latter case the masses, save in work- 
ingmen’s strikes which involved much else, remained law- 
abiding and fought on under the most difficult of constitu- 
tions to their end, not yet wholly won, though wholly recog- 
nized as wise and proper. On the side of business leaders 
there was constant lawlessness which made a joke of con- 
stitutions, state and national. In Pennsylvania, in the great 
iron regions of Minnesota, in West Virginia, in lowa, and 
the distant California, courts were debauched or legisla- 
tures corrupted, the powers of state officials prostituted and 
city councils utterly depraved—the prizes being charters, 
rebates, public utilities. It was the era of Tammany bosses 
like Murphy, of national bosses like Hanna. Men became 
accustomed to see law violated; to witness year after year 
interminable court delays and absolute flaunting of both 
Federal and State statutes. It was the greatest of all epochs 
of lawlessness of which the poet wrote: 


That bids him flout the law he makes, 
That bids him make the law he flouts. 


In 1918 to 1920 another and a far-reaching reform move- 
ment concluded in a law and a constitutional amendment. I 
do not here discuss or assess the wisdom of the law or the 
amendment. It is enough to say that a clear majority of the 
people and three-fourths of the states, not true of any of the 
other great laws discussed, favored and urged the law, and 
passed it against the veto of one of the great presidents. 
From 1920 to the present day great numbers of men and 
women, people low in the economic order and other people 
who set the mores of the country, violated the law and the 
constitution. Smuggling the forbidden liquor into the coun- 

1Kipling, The Seven Seas, 161. 
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try, into men’s cellars, became a fashion and a fad. Thou- 
sands of well-to-do people make a point of serving wines and 
stronger drinks on their tables and of half-compelling their 
guests to join in their violation of law. The consequence is 
that clever men have organized gangs to smuggle liquors 
to their consumers, that courts are again winking at viola- 
tion of law, that the enforcement of the law has become well- 
nigh impossible, that thousands of people are arrested, in- 
jured or killed each year. And once more a people whose 
very existence depends on the observance of law is demoral- 
ized. The ancient habit of lawlessness reasserts itself and 
the juggernaut of crime threatens to run them down. More 
deaths per year from violence in one of our great cities than 
in all Great Britain or France! 

The poor emigrants from England of the early seven- 
teenth century, expelled from their country by the impossible 
conditions which there prevailed, had founded a great coun- 
try. In the process they and their successors struggled 
against odds, their own cupidity and the lure of vast social 
power, and they forgot at times the dangers of the very law- 
lessness against which they warned Europe. From one eco- 
nomic victory to another, from one scientific discovery to 
another, from riches that simply astonished to riches that 
surpassed all imagination, and the end is not yet! But in the 
midst of and alongside these marvellous successes, there has 
grown up and persisted the habit of lawlessness, there has 
appeared a monster of evil till there is now, as the President 
says, no people in the world that begins to equal in crime 
the descendants of the Virginia gentry and the stern Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts; and the danger is imminent and 
ominous. Chicago, New York, and all the lesser cities pre- 
sent one vast complex of lawlessness: political bosses who 
thrive upon crime; poor women who are the victims and 
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the accomplices of crime; gangs and feudists who infest the 
streets of all great cities with more of menace than ever 
the blacks and whites of Italian cities menaced the peace of 
their time. Great ships scour the coasts to violate law; they 
are as familiar on the Chesapeake Bay as ever were the pi- 
rates of Blackbeard’s time; they do more violence in a year 
on the borders of Canada than was done there in the long 
Indian wars which gave that border a bloody fame. It is a 
black picture which presents itself and the President does 
not underestimate its danger. But is there a remedy which 
may save the great cities from the chaos which is threatened ? 

The distinguished commissioners will find many remedies. 
I will hesitate to name the most promising: our ancestors 
of 1776-1787 in the hope of escaping the dangers and the 
losses of popular uprisings, like the Shays rebellion, set up 
in every state and in the nation constitutional barriers against 
the effects of popular agitation: legislatures were divided 
into two houses, the one to check the other; governors were 
checked by both houses of legislature; and then the courts 
claimed for themselves the then unprecedented prerogative 
of vetoing measures which passed checked legislatures and 
limited governors duly balanced. This in every state as in 
Congress and the national courts. And when in the Jackson 
era the peoples of all regions of the country sought to es- 
cape these limitations through manhood suffrage and the 
filling of offices through elections, there appeared in the 
South clever political groups and in the North cleverer politi- 
cal bosses who so managed that manhood suffrage and popu- 
lar election to office were without effect. The bosses soon 
had unchecked control in the cities; they controlled the states 
almost as effectively. How could the nation escape? 

And to make this chaos of balanced powers, the courts 
more and more recognized and practised appeals, delays, 
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technicalities, and, where needed, judicial review (both for 
good and bad purposes). It was the heyday of the cheap 
lawyer, the shyster, and the bribe-giver. Much as one may 
regret to say so, the courts became and remained the arena 
and the opportunity of him who violated law and made jus- 
tice a byword and a jeer. None but the legal expert or the 
most obvious victims of the most obvious crimes may now 
enter courts with assurance. Thus the fears of the fathers 
and the delays of the courts have been fruitful sources of 
the ills which now bear us down. 

A more direct and a more simple political and judicial 
system is, I think, the first way of reform. But a more di- 
rect and a more simple system would, if proposed by the 
commission, be decried from one end of the land to the 
other: decried as revolutionary, an affront to the fathers, a 
bid to bolshevism. Members of recent constitutional con- 
ventions have seen the difficulty. They have said that no 
simplifying of our system can ever pass the silent watches of 
the bosses and the precinct captains. Thus the greatest of 
all remedies is beyond the greatest of our powers; the less 
promising devices may not be. And the Commission may be 
tempted to emphasize these. Has not the President pressed 
upon his Commission a dilemma which if they meet in one 
way they will be damned, or which, if they meet it in another, 
they will be laughed at? Is the habit of lawlessness beyond 


remedy in the greatest of republics? 
WIL1aM E. Dopp. 
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